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GROUNDS OF A HOLY LIFE.. 


BY HUGH TURFORD. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


When I have looked into that book called The 
Book of Divine Service, I have found as good 
words therein as could be collected out of the 
Scriptures. It is there said, not one is to be ad- 
mitted into the church without security, promis- 
ing, in their behalf, as much as had been men- 
tioned of a life of righteousness. 

These promises, were they truly performed, 
would make us a holy nation, no way behind the 
chiefest of saints: for those holy men that rose | 
highest, were no higher than to walk in God’s | 
commandments all the days of their lives. 

But it is rare to find one man who performs 
that covenant, and the reason is this: we say 
the Scriptures are our rule, but we keep not 
thereunto. Paul’s advice is not followed; we 
do not “ walk in the spirit ;” if we did this, the 
light of righteousness in our own hearts would 
show us the risings of evil notions and what they 
lead to; and then is the time to “ forsake the 
devil and all his works,” with all worldly vani- 
ties and sinful lusts. For if we deny evil motions, 
we shall never be found in evil actions ; and un- 
til we depart from evil we cannot do the things 
that are good. Sin must be mortified before we 
can lead a religious life. The “ work of the de- 
vil” must be denicd, before the commands of our 
God can be walked in one day, mach more all 
the days of our lives. This Paul experienced, 
which made him with great confidence say, 
“Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh.” For if we deny and turn from 
every notion that the light of righteousness 
in our own hearts shows us to be evil, we shall 
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not fulfil hows ne shall mortify the root from 
whence they arise; and thus that which is not 
fed, in time comes to die. 

By this the converted- heathens come to be 
holy nation. This is the way to become citizens 
of the New Jerusalem. By this means the Co- 
lossians were (and we may be) “ translated into 
the Kingdom of the dear Son of God,” to live 
under his Government.” This is the kingdom 
that John the Baptist proclaimed to be at hand. 
This is the kingdom that the disciples of Christ 
were to pray for the coming of. This is the king- 
dom that consisteth of righteousness, and stand- 
eth in power. This is the kingdom that all be- 
lievers are first to seek: for under the govern- 
ment of the Spirit of Christ in our hearts, the 
sons and daughters of men are limited and kept 
from doing any unrighteous thing. 

Many of the professors of Christianity seem to 
think that, though they are unrighteous j in their 
lives, yet, being i in the exercise of something 
called religion, it shall go well with them. But 
the Living God doth not regard what religion we 
are called by, but what leader we follow; for let 
our profession of religion be what it may, if we 
live after the flesh, we shall die: and though 
little appears that is commonly called religion, 
yet if we walk after the Spirit—if our conversa- 
tion be in Heaven—if truth be in our mouths, 
and equity performed by our hands,—we shall 
live. 

But some may say, who are capable of walking 
after the Spirit, and though the Spirit of morti- 
fying the deeds of the body? 

We may find many even amongst those who 
bear the name of Christians, that through a con- 
tinuance of illdoing, are become dead in sin, hav- 
ing no sense or feeling of anything in themselves 
that is of God: and such as have no acquaint- 
auce with the Spirit, cannot walk after the Spi- 
rit. Others there are who are not dead, but dy- 
ing ; yet they have both sense and feeling: they 
have that in themselves which would lead them 
to better things than they practice, but they have 
little or no regard thereunto ; they take it not for 
their guide. And while they slight that in them- 
selves which manifests the deeds of the body, 
they can in no wise mortify them. 

But some may be found who are weary of their 
sins and burdened with their iniquities, and have 
in themselves a hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. All such are living people, and capable 
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through the Spirit of mortifying the deeds of the 
body. 

I am satisfied that many have been awakened 
from the sleep of sin, and have had in themselves 
a true hunger and thirst after righteousness; but 
such as have been thus awakened by an outward 
ministry, have too often from that source expect- 
ed to have their hunger and thirst satisfied — 
Many may be awakened with, but they are not 
quickened by, an outward ministry. “It is,” 
Jesus said, “the Spirit that quickeneth.” And 
what can raise life but that which giveth life ? 
What can satisfy a soul that thirsteth after right- 
eousness, but that which is in very truth the 
spring of righteousness? It is in ourselves the 
well is to be found, of which whosoever drink- 
eth shall never thirst: there is the spring that 
floweth up unto everlasting life. 

As the kingdom of Heaven stands not in 
words but in power, so it is not words, but the 
power of God, that can mortify the deeds of the 
body, change our natures, and make us new 
creatures. 

If words would fill us with righteousness, jus- 
tice, truth, equity and faithfulness, we should 
have been a holy nation long since; for there 
hath been no lack of words: but there is still a 
want of equity and faithfulness in men’s deeds. 
If good words could reduce hearers to a right- 
eous life, instead of saying “‘ Walk in the Spirit,” 
Paul would havé said to the Galations hearken to 
your minister. He would have had no cause to re- 
commend untothem an inward guide. But Paul’s 
experience had given evidence to him, that it 
wes not by the hearing of words, but through his 
obedience to the law of the Spirit, that he came 
to mortify the deeds of the body, and to lead a 
righteous life: and what he found to be effectual 
in himself, that he recommends to the churches. 

Words, though ever so numerous, may be for- 
got; they de not abide: but the Eternal Spirit 
abides, and that is the teacher that can never be 
removed intoa corner. The use of words in the 
work of salvation, is to awaken such as are 
asleep in sin, and to turn them, as Paul turned 
the heathens, to an inward guide; and also for 
admonition, whilst they are on their journey, to 
keep with their guide. 

Had such who hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness, pressed after that which they hua- 
gered for,—had they acquainted themselves with 
the Eternal Spirit that begot those desires, and 
followed the leadings thereof,—it would have 
rooted out all pride and all selfishness ; it would 


have reduced them to an humble, lowly, meek, |: 


patient, peaceable frame of mind; it would have 
taught them to keep their promises, to be just in 
all their dealings, and to do the things that were 
right atall times. This would have removed the 
burden, and given them rest and peace. 

If-we could be as the primitive Christians were, 
we must begin where they did; we must turn to 
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the light of righteousness in our own hearts, and 
walk in that light, until we become children of 
the light ; we must walk in the just man’s path 
by the guidings thereof, till righteousness be. 
comes our centre. This made the primitive Chris. 
tians a religious people indeed, and by this the 
profited : otherwise those who had been blind, 
ignorant heathens, could not have come to be 
“ fellow citizens with the saints and the household 
of God.” 

Paul was no séttled minister ut any one place, 
they heard him but seldom: but they heard the 
voice of the Eternal Spirit, and it reproved them 
as oft as they strayed from justice, equity and 
faithfulness. To this voice Christians ought toin. 
cline their ear; for under the new covenant, God 
doth speak unto His people by his Son, through 
the Eternal Spiritin their hearts. 


The first step towards a life of righteousness, 
is to acquaint ourselves with that in our own 
hearts which reproves us for unrighteousness; 
because until we come to that, we are strangers 
to the foundation of a right conversation. All 
right buildings, all journeying, all rising, all ap- 
proaching near to the kingdom of God,—de- 
pends on our denying, turning from, and utterly 
forsaking what the light of righteousness in our 
own hearts doth convict us of, and reprove us 
for. It is by such self-denial that the deeds of 
the body cone to be mortified. As we make this 
our concern, and are faithful therein, our light 
shines more and more; and the more light we 
have, the greater discovery it makes of what is 
evil, what is to be denied, turned from, and for- 
saken. Guiding our steps by this, we build on 
the true foundation,—we walk in a living way,— 
we grow in grace and in the knowledge of Christ, 
and draw nearer and nearer to his kingdum and 
righteous government ; and all power is given us 
to lead a righteous life. 

This was the «dvice of Christ : “ Strive to en- 
ter in at the straight gate.” He testified that the 
way to eternal life was narrow. And what is 
this straight gate and narrow way? Not self-in- 
terest, not self-righteousness. Self-interest is the 
root of all covetous practices, fraudulent dealings, 
and unjust actions. Self-righteousness is the root 
of all formality and contention about religion, of 
which there hath been and still is too much, in 
what is called the Christian world ;— persecuting 
one another, as the unconverted heathens did the 
primitive converts. But neither of these paths 
leads to that Kingdom which consists of right- 
eousness and peace. 

Had the converted heathens walked in these 
selfish paths, they would not have been a holy na- 
tion ;—their conversations would have been in 
the earth, and not in Heaven. But the straight 
gate and narrow way that leads to a righteous life, 
is self-denial ; or a denying of every thing (the 
smallest eoncern, as well as things that seem 
weighty) which proceeds from anevil root ; which 
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nothing can manifest but an inward Divine light, | flattery or discouragement, a mean seldom at- 
shining in its brightness. tained ; for we either expect great things of our- 








path But with sorrow we may say, it is rare to find | selves and of our good intentions, or wholly des- 
: be- fone amongst many, who lives in the practice of | pair. We must hope nothing from self, but 
hris- | what he himself acknowledges to be right. Who| wait for everything from God. Utter despair of 
| they is there but will confess, that to speak the truth | ourselves, in consequence of a conviction of our 
= on all occasions is a right thing? Who isthere | helplessness, and unbounded confidence in God, 
0 be 


but will allow, that to keepevery promise, though | are the true foundations of the spiritual edifice. 
it be to our hurt, is an honest thing? Who is That is a false humility, which, acknowledging 
there but will grant, that to do unto all men as/| itself unworthy of the gifts of God, dares not 
we would be done by, is a just thing? Yet atthe| confidently expect them; true humility con- 
same time, these live not in the practice thereof. | sists in a deep view of our utter unworthiness, 
If we do not live in the practice of what we know | and in an absolute abandonment to God, without 
to be right, what doth our knowledge profit us? | the slightest doubt that He will do the greatest 
We may, as Israel in the wilderness did, keep | things in us. 
moving ; but unless we walk in the narrow way,} Those who are truly humble, will be surprised 
we can never come to a righteous life. to hear anything exalted of themselves. They 
Thus, if we do not wilfully shut our eyes, we | are mild and peaceful, of a contrite and humble 
may plainly see that the way to a righteous life} heart, merciful and compassionate; they are 
isto “walk in the Spirit,”—to follow the lead- | quiet, cheerful, obedient, watchful, fervent in 
ings of an inward guide,—to deny and turn from | spirit and incapable of strife; they always take 
what the light of righteousness in our own hearts | the lowest places, rejoice when they are despised, 
manifests unto us to be unrighteous, unjust, or | and consider every one superior to themselves ; 
dishonest. And by turning from evil, we come | they are lenient to the faults of others in view 
toembrace the good ;—by forsaking vice,we come | of their own, and very far from preferring them- 
to be filled with virtue ;—by dying unto sin, we | selves before any one.— Fenelon. 
come to be made alive unto righteousness :— 





. > Truth, equity, and honesty, come to be upper- Selected. 

8 0 most, and we become centered therein; and to 

this such, as Paul said, “there is no condemnation.” ee 

ight They have the answer of a good conscience; they| What do we mean by Revelation? Know- 
; We have peace with God, and peace in themselves; | ledge imparted of things, not recognisable by 
at is they have peace while they are here, and peace the senses. By the word Revelation, we ac- 
for- when they go hence. knowledge that there is a veil over such things, 
d on and this veil is to be put back or taken away : 





that these lie not in utter obscurity, but are 
veiled. Now these veiled objects are truths of 

What a mercy is humiliation toa soul that| the spirit,—realities. What we see, touch, and 
receivesit witha steadfast faith ! There are athus- | hear, is a vail: the veil of appearance over the 
sand blessings in it for ourselves a nd for others ; | reality behind it, that we do not see, or at least 


ON HUMILITY. 


) en- for our Lord bestows his grace upon the hum-| discern but imperfectly. We would have this 
the ble. Humility renders us charitable towards | veil lifted: we wonld know what lies behind 
it is our neighbor; nothing will make us so tender| it: we demand revelation. Now what veils the 
f-in- and indulgent to the faults of others as a view | spiritual world to us? Obviously appearances, 
the of our own. impressions, the sensuous, the outward ; and so 
pgs, Two things produce humility when combined ; | the more we are absorbed in the transitory, 
root the first is a sight of the abyss of wretchedness| the passing, by vanity, ambition, any love or 
1, of from which the all-powerful hand of God has | mode of life that has the outward for its end and 
, in snatched us, and over which he still holds us, | aim, so much thicker is the veil that hides from 
ting as it were, suspended in the air, and the other is| us the eternal; for these modes and forms of 
the the presence of that God who is Adi. life is the very veilitself that conceals the sublime 
iths Our faults, even those most difficult to bear, | reality behind them. God, Truth, Reality, lie 
ht- will all be of serviceto us, if we make use of|sun-like near us, but shine dimly upon us, 
them for our humiliation, without relaxing our | because the veil of the outward interposes like a 

ese efforts to correct them. It does no good to be| fog between us and them. 
na discouraged ; it is the result of a disappointed| Now it follows necessarily from this, that those 
in and despairing self-love. The true method of| who are least thralls to the oatward fact discern 
ght profiting by the humiliation of our faults, is to| most clearly the inward truth. Their veil is 
ife, behold them in all their deformity, without} thinned. To the dwellers in the spirit, the veil 
the losing our hope in God, and without having any} of the senses becomes transparent; they see 
em confidence in ourselves. truth, and tell what they see, and we receive 
ich We must bear with ourselves without either|what they tell and call it a revelation. Now 
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these truths must be equally near to us; only the 
veil is more or less thick over our moral vision. 
Must it not beso? Can God be nearer to one 
soul than another? The consciousness of his 
nearness varies greatly, but if he be infinitely 
near to each must he not be equally near to all? 
His omnipresence cannot admit of degrees: as 
he encloses everywhere he cannot be more in 
one place than another. We lie in his immen- 
sity, as the bird floats in the surrounding sun- 
light. He cannot be nearer to one than another, 
though we differ widely in our consciousness of 
this nearness. The veil of the outward comes 
between our consciousness and him, so that he is 
hid: we are in the bosom of the Father, yet He 
is not unveiled—revealed. , 

Now must not all revelation be one, and that 
the unveiling of the real, the spirit, the good— 
God? We cannot say, for instance, that one 
came by Moses, one by Jesus; for there can be 
but one subject of revelation—God or Truth: but 
various forms and degrees of it. To Moses, 
God was revealed as law,—to Jesus, as free 
favor: to the one under .the idea of sovereign 
Justice,—to the other as condescending love; 
to the one was he Jehovah,—to the other, Fa- 
ther. But though the form thus varied, the 
great reality could not vary, and not in the 
revelation, but in the recipient, was the dif- 
ference. Neither, if both were true, could 


Jesus abolish or supersede that of his predeces- 


sor: the revelation of the one is eternal as that 
of the other; Moses and Jesus both saw truth ; 
but Jesus, from the greater width and depth of 
his spiritual experience, was let into a truth that 
absorbed and transcended that of Moses. Moses 
might not, perhaps, recognise the truth of Jesus, 
though Jesus would set hisseal to that of Moses, 
for he who holds a higher truth can recognise its 
lower forms ; but the possessor of the lower can- 
not discern the higher,—like two men ascend- 
ing a mountain; one mid-way says,—I see 
streams and plains, and dwellings, and a gentle 
range of hills environing the whole ; but the one 
on the summit exclaims, —I see all that you do; 
but instead of your range of hills bounding the 
whole, there is another and nobler range enclos- 
ing these. Different views depend on different 
positions. According to this spiritual position is 
a man’s revelation: stands he higher, he over- 
looks the lower: the truth he once deemed ulti- 
mate is found to be only the foreground of ano- 
ther and wider. 

Unto Moses the veil of the senses, of appear- 
ances, was lifted: he too looked through the 
“shows of things,” and saw that, behind the 
outward, which makes the outward what it is. 
To his earnest and manly soul was revealed the 
truth, that a man is not free, but bound, that 
he cannot do as he would, but as he must; that 
he is not free to do wrong, but bound to right by 
a triple chain of pain and fear: he saw and felt 
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the presence of penalty: that God had attach. 
ed pain to certain courses of action, and plea. 
sure to other and quite opposite courses ; and that 
this was daw, from which man could not get 
away: that fire would burn and water drown, 
that sin would bring evil and remorse, and let 
man try hard as he might, he could not make it 
so that fire would not burn nor water drown, nor 
intemperance of the body destroy the soul; he 
stood awed before the maiesty of Law. And 
how great was that revelation. 

We ialk of the revelation of Jesus, and many 
of us have not come up to that given by Moses, 
How few of us realized the constant action of an 
Eternal Law, which man’s mightiest efforts can. 
not repeal: how we all seek at some or another 
time to elude this terrible Presence. Myriads 
think by some possibility to rid themselves of 
it,—to neglect duty and yet have the rewards 
of duty: ufen recognise law outside of them: 
know that the heavy will fall; that the light 
will float ; that on the swallowed poison disease 
or death will ensue; and yet dream of evading 
the action of the same law, by which misery 
clings to vice, and happiness radiates from virtue. 
We are so enveloped and absorbed in shadows, 
that we at last believe that every thing isa 
shadow which can easily be dodged aside, and do 
not see the great rock of reality against which 
we beat in vain. We hope to be idle without 
being ignorant ; to be selfish without being self. 
tormented ; to be sensu] without being robbed 
of spirit; and yet law 7s inviolable : the path of 
God is straight as a cannon ball’s: it turns not 
aside for our regrets or wishes What we 
sow we reap, says Paul: the action that we do, 
its weight we must bear: the fault of to-day 
brings forth its fruit in the failure of to-morrow. 
Can the guilty enter into the bliss of the inno- 
cent? can the drunkard have the clear eye and 
firm hand of the temperate ? car the vain woman 
assume the serenity and dignity of her who pos- 
sesses her own kingdom in peace? No, law is 
inviolable. Sublime and fearful is the hour to 
every one when in peculiar vividness it is re- 
vealed to the soul. We need not consult the 
experience of Moses to learn of its terrible grand- 
eur: the smoking mount, the tempest of thun- 
der and lightning, are but the outward pictur- 
ings of a scene that is laid in the inward life of 
each: the accompaniments of a great drama, that 
goes on with more or less vividness within every 
individual. We have been present at the giving 
of the law. We cannot do as we will, but as 
we must. We sometimes wish that it was not so 
difficult to be good—not so hard to be learned. 
We wish that we could be self-indulgent and 
yet be good for all that, that we could idle off 
our time and yet be learned for all that : but the 
law that attaches virtue to discipline, learning 
to intellectual toil, we cannot abrogate: we 
shrink like weak children before its sovereignty : 
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tach. it seems to issue from a great height above us:) est and ofttimes perplexing question how to rec- 
ples. —f it utters its voice in thunders: we bow before | oncile law with liberty? thence its problem how 
‘that ff the Mount Sinai in our souls. to be free in law; and this question is answered 
; get The law came by Moses: serious, severe, | and problem solved in the revelation of the truth, 
own, majestic Moses. No wonder he seems to us| that God and man are not opposite to each other 
1 let Mf grave, even to sternness. The recognition of| as sovereign and subject: but that the soul is 
ke it law is always a serious and stern experience, re- | cne with God, in oneness of nature, the flowing 
Dor vealed in its fulness it is terrific and unsparing, | forth from him, the son of the Father, so that 
; he [| the most fearful of interviews with God. God | truth and right is its native direction : in obey- 


sovereign, and man subject. All pass through | ing God, it obeys itself: in fulfilling his law it 
it, more or less consciously, more or less fully. | fulfils its own, from the fact that there is no di- 
Many linger forever at the foot of the mount ; | vision between it and him, but oneness of life ; 
they perceive the thunderings and the lightnings, | and this revelation of oneness is the revelation 
but hear no voice: they know not that there is|of love. Love is spantaneous, springs from 
a higher revelation than law, and that is Love. | unity: spirit recognises itself under all forms, 
Is law and love then opposed? No, for Truth | and through love seeks reunion: the soul seeks 


‘iads cannot contradict itself: but love is highest law. | truth, beauty, goodness, from the instinctive im- 
8 of Jesus ascended the spiritual height, farther | pulse that springs from unity of natare. Separation 
than Moses: the impassable mountain-ridge of | from them is pain and wrong, and sense of utmost 


law, that seemed ultimate to the latter, became} need. In the fact that the soul is one in its na- 


em : 

ight in the experience of the former fused in the em-| ture with God, that it is the everlasting Son of 
ease bracing atmosphere of love. the everlasting Father, is all division of will, all 
ling But to attain the position of Jesus, we must | divers ness of interests, all arbitrariness on one 
Sery first have stood in the line with Moses. If God | side and obligatoriness on the other, done away : 
tue. is to us law, we must be faithful to that revela-| law vanishes in love; this is the reconciliation 
ws, tion before we receive its completion in love.|in the Son. Then does the soul no longer hear 
is a We must fulfill law to our utmost endeavor be-| a voice above it, compelling it, a power mightier 
1 do fore the fulness of: time comes for the higher | than itself, that it must obey out of sheer weak- 
‘ich revelation : that is, if we are lax and easy, and | ness to resist, but feels itself the child, heir of 
out comfort ourselves, by saying, that God is not a|all things, goes forth to take possession of its own 


sovereign but a Father, we must remember that | inheritance of Truth and Goodness out of free 


bed to be faithless to the first revelation is no way to | will and spontaneous action. The secret of the 
1 of receive the second, and that unless we are faith- | soul’s feeling of obligation to the true and right, 
not ful subjects we can never become free children: | is explained in this oneness of its being with 
we unless we obey God, as a law-giver, only as a|that to which it aspires; the cause of the sense 


law-preserver will He announce himself to us, 
and never as the Father. Jesus, as the most 
obedient servant, became the best beloved son : 
through faithfulness to law he transcended law, 
and lived in the bosom of free love. 


of duty is laid bare in the revelation of love. 
The revelation of the relation the infinite sus- 
tains to the finite, under any form, is grand and 
awful: the conception of the infinite in its sove- 
reignty over the finite, the’ great incomprehensi- 


1an This revelation of love is the highest we can | ble reality, the being of all beings, may well call 
08. attain unto: law is revealed in the sense of ne- upon the imagination for its most fearful pic- 
is cessity, of obligation ; it is often sublime, always | tures: the earth is said to quake at his coming, 
to stern, and this sternness, this unloveliness, so | the mountains to smoke: man, the finite, shrinks 
re- appalling to the heart, is the sense of separate- | shudderingly before the presence of the Infinite : 
he hess it gives of man from God, of opposition be- | he says, ‘* Let not God spreak to us, lest we die ;” 
1d- tween the two. God seems on one side and the | but to feel one’s self at home in God, not out- 
In- soul on the other: there is a gulf between us and | side, nor apart nor even below, but one in Him 
1r- Him. We feel that it is harsh and unlovely, | —this is the bridge that was wanting to unite 
of and this feeling is the instinct of the soul de- | the finite and infinite ; the former is not opposed 
rat manding a higher revelation: that this gulf be|to the latter; but the finite is Son to the in- 
ry filled up: that the soul find itself at home in| finite, proceeding forth forever from its bosom. 
ng God, on the same side with him, one with him. | Grand as is this latter revelation, its grandeur is 


The sense of obligation to being outside of us is | soft and beautiful, not terrible; its sublimity is 
always oppressive : it is the presence of a mas-| hidden from us by its effectionateness. Seeing 


od. ter, however lightly felt; it is the abhorred| God, as Father, the radiance of the infinite is 
nd weight of a chain, and the instinct of the soul is | softened : we become children, and worship with- 
off for freedom,—for freedom rather than life; far|out fear, and yet this is the sublimest thing of 


down in the inward spirit of man lies the princi- | all, that the soul can say, Father to the infinite, 
ple by which he will die sooner than be a slave, | incomprehensible, with such a joyous reverence, 
for the wildest range of the sea breeze is not so|and only from the fact of its oneness, its sonship. 
free as the soul insists on being ; thence its earn-! could this be possible, 
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We are no longer servants, but children ; | been fully realized; [ have had so much expe- 


loving truth, beauty, goodness, out of the freest 
impulse of our being, and repeating them in ac- 
tion from the same sweet necessity. 

How appropriately is a revelation like this 
emblemed by the singing of angels and the rising 
of astar. These exquisite pictures represent 
facts in the inward life. The consciousness of 
God as Father always seems to come with a 
sound like the chorus of angels; and the felt 
reality of his indwelling presence is as the rising 
of a wonderful star, throwing the brightness of 
its rays directly across the path upon which we 
are to go. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


The summer of this year was passed in New 
Bedford for the benefit of her health. From 
this place she thus writes to her husband: 

New Beprorp, 8 mo., 1853. 

With regard to my spiritual condition, I think 
I may humbly and thankfully say, that there 
seems to have been a little growth, in this, that 
I see my faults more clearly, which conduces to 
humility, and charity also. Not but that I 
sometimes slide from this, but I trust that in 
general I have more love, though my soul has 
been so often pained with a liberty which seems 
not of the truth, that I am afraid I let in a judg- 
ing spirit. 


I had such an impression made on my mind | to thee, 


the other evening, during the children’s reading, 


runneth over—and I ask, “‘ What shall we ren- 
der unto the Lord for all His benefits?” Oh, 


rience of His love, not only in His sensible pres. 
ence, but also in the withdrawal of it—so that 
not only the fatness of the earth but the dew of 
heaven has been my portion—I say this in 
reverent thankfulness, and now I do earnestly 
crave that we may follow on to know the Lord 
yet more and more, and I believe the injunction 
to us is, in the midst of our weakness and infirm. 
ities, “Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” So I 
trust we may be favored to goon in the strength 
of the Lord God—for he can not fail us if we 
keep close to Him. Truly this evening my cup 


my dearest, what an unspeakable favor to have 
this feeling of peace after this visit, instead of 
condemnation, for although I have nothing to 
speak of but infirmities, it is such a mercy to 
have been kept—to feel that even the sins I may 
have committed have gone beforehand to judg- 
ment, that they have not been willful, that they 
have not been persisted in, and humbly to trust 
that they are forgiven, washed away iu the blood 
of the Lamb. 

The accident on the Sound steamer last week, 
made us a little thoughtful, but on lying down 
greatly fatigued, and having gone through so 
muck excitement that I feared [ could not arrive 
at any quiet of body or mind, these words seem- 
ed given as my portion, “I will both lay me 
down in peace and sleep, for Thou, Lord, only, 
makest me dwell in safety.” I cannot express 
my dearest husband, my feelings of 
gratitude for this most unexpected boon of sweet 


by this text, that I think [ will tell thee. “And peace. I have gone on my way in such weakness 


he did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief.” No doubt there would be much 
more done for us, if we would but follow the in- 
junction “ Be not afraid, only believe.” 

May we be favored to go on “from faith to 
faith,” from “strength to strength,” until we ob- 
tain the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
But oh, how deeply and painfully I feel, that 
there are so many, who for want of a single eye 
and a simple faith, are falling short of the requi- 
sitions, which would conduce to their own peace 
as well as usefulness. 

* . = * * * * 
New York, 9 mo. 14th, 1853. 

It is quite late, my dear husband, end I have 
no very satisfactory materials for writing, but I 
wanted so much to make thee a sharer in the 
sweet feelings of gratitude I have had to-day for 
our preservation every way, that I could not re- 
frain from a few words of communion with thee. 
I feel so satisfied with our situation, that it was 
best to go, and best now to return, and on look- 
ing back I can trifty say that the assurance given 
the morning I left home, “* Behold the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest,” has 


and trembling, feeling my own nothingness so 
much, that now to be blessed in this manner, 
seems an unutterable favor. I hope I have not 
seemed to wish to display my treasures—they are 
not mine, but His who can, and who uo doubt 
will, resume them, for we are not to be trusted 
long with such—but I want thee to unite with 
me in thanksgiving, and in earnest seeking to 
know and to do more entirely the will of Him, 
who has blessed us more abundantly than we can 
ask or think. 


A letter to one of her sisters :— 


Battimore, 11 mo., 27th, 1853. 

I had a view to-day of the nature of the prayer 
of faith, which was very instructive to me. It 
was shown me that we do injustice to the char- 
acter of the Father of mercies, by the doubting 
manner in which we prefer cur petitions—that 
He is far more ready to give us good gifts than 
we are to ask for them. He loved us before we 
loved Him, while we were yet in sin; how much 
more will He love us when We are earnestly de- 
siring to forsake it, and turn unto him with full 
purpose of heart. Since we can truly say that 
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qe desire neither outward comforts nor inward 
consolations, but only that we may perfect holi- 
ness in His fear, we are bound to believe we 
have the petitions we desire of Him, and to 
come to Him in faith, nothing doubting. 


On the opening of the new year she thus 
grites to a friend who was laboring under dis- 
couragements : 

Baxtimorg, 1 mo., Ist, 1854. 

I did not have an opportunity, my dear friend, 
of fully telling thee all [ would like this evening, 
and 1 think I will use this means, hoping that 
[ shall not darken counsel by words without 
knowledge. 

In reverent humility, and with a deep con- 
sciousness of entire unworthiness of the least of 
the Lord’s mercies, | may acknowledge that this 
has been a day to me of peculiar enjoyment, a 
feast of fat things, an experience of joy in be- 
lieving, with which I am not often privileged, 
not being worthy to be trusted with such trea- 
sures. Yet with all this there is a deep feeling 
of self-abasedness and a sense of the necessity of 
pressing forward, and of the baptisms which are 
needed for purification and refinement. But 
under this abounding feeling of the mercy and 
goodness of our heavenly Father, how dare I 
doubt that He who has, I humbly trust, begun 
a good work in us, is able to carry it on to His 
own praise? Dear friend, we must not limit the 
Holy One of Israel. He is able to keep that 
which we have committed unto Him—let us not 
therefore do injustice to His love or His power 
by our distrust. I have a very strong tendency 
to discouragement naturally, and for the most 
part can scarcely keep my head above the bil- 
lows—but I have lately had such a view of the 
eficacy and the necessity of faith, that I have 
not dared to let go my hold—may I not hope 
that this was given in some measure for thy en- 
couragement also? I can not express to thee 
the power with which it was sealed upon my 
own mind. 

I know the state of things is very sorrowful 
among us—the suffering I endure at times is 
little short of agony on that account—but, let us 
have “long patience;”’ surely, I often think, if 
Iam borne with, there is no cause for discour- 
agement on account of any. But, my dear 
friend, let us, in this also, cast our care upon the 
Lord, patiently bearing whatever portion of suf- 
ferings He sees meet to call us to fill up for His 
body’s sake, which is the Church, but not giving 
way to unprofitable discouragements. Our own 
faithfulness is all with which we have todo, and 
it may be that He may condescend to bless that 
to the advantage of others, though I feel it an 
attainment almost beyond my reach, if I may 
be kept from doing them harm. I hope in what 
I have said I have not been presumptuous in ar- 
rogating anything to myself, for truly I abhor 
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myself, and have nothing to glory in but my 
many and abounding infirmities., But I have 
had such a view to-day of the preciousness and 
all sufficiency of the Saviour, that I have been 
glad to be nothing, and feel that both for myself 
and others [ can “ praise Him for all that is past, 
and trust Him for all that is to come.” 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON SLAVERY. 


The writer having from early life viewed those 
of our fellow men, whom the laws of this country 
have doomed to bondage, as being subjected to 
all the injustice, and sufferings that tyranny is 
calculated to inflict—impressed with this view of 
the system a testimony against it has been deemed 
of no small importance, and this importance has 
not been diminished by years of reflection on 
the arguments put forth in behalf of slavery. 
It has, indeed, had its advocates, and still conti- 
nues to have; political, commercial, and even 
religious—and these seem to have come forth in 
numbers, and with a solicitude proportionate to 
the growth of a testimony in the community 
against the system. 

The cause of the slave being founded in jus- 
tice is destined, no doubt, to advance, however 
impeded it may be. 

When the politician enters the field and at- 
tempts to brace up the odious institution, although 
he may exhibit an eloquence and power of logic 
worthy a better cause, he can do nothing towards 
changing the principle of immutable justice, and 
can but lessen his character for moral honesty and 
Christian candor, with all well disposed persons. 

The same ill success attends the religious pro- 
fessor, who, by his apologies for the system, does 
more to exhibit his own weakness and ignorance 
of Christianity, or want of conformity to its re- 
quisitions, than anything towards establishing 
the validity of man’s claim of property in his 
fellow man. So likewise the man of traffic, 
who willingly patronizes and advocates slavery, 
does much more to cast himself down, than he 
can do in building up a system of iniquity, for 
which no valid plea can be made. He may in- 
jure and retard the cause of the slave, by becom- 
ing participant with the slave-holder, but, in so 
doing, does he not exhibit a greater regard for 
dollars and cents, than for sound morality, or 

the just and sacred rights of his fellow men? 

It is not my design to pronounce these classes 
of men as destitute of any virtues or respectabi- 
lity—but to show the legitimate effects of the 
system, in thus prostrating its advocates,—so 
that it is evident, if causes cease not to produce 

their own effects, the time of the liberation of 
the slave must be approaching, notwithstanding 
his case may, at times, be enveloped in thick 
clouds of discouragement. 
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While many have been the opponents of abo- are requested to complete and forward them at 


lition, few have been its advocates; and even 
the labors of these in so just and noble a cause, 
would, it is confidently believed, have been 
crowned ere this with entire success, had it not 
boen that many among these few, although they 
have.placed the system beneath highway robbe- 
ry, have failed practically to withhold their par- 
ticipancy and partnership connection with it.— 
Doubtless this great error has done more to ob- 
struct the successful operations of their own la- 


bors, than the combined efforts of their opponents 
could do. 


Think for a moment how powerful and effect- | 


ive would have been the united testimony, if all 
who have been abolitionists in words, had also 
been soin deeds. Such a testimony must have 
reached the heart, conscience, and pocket, too. 
This would have been laying the axe at the very 
root—and it would have even extinguished the 
inducement for slave-holding. Is not, then, the 
continuance of slavery and its attendnat evils, to 
be, in no small degree, ascribed to the inconsist- 
ency and unfaithfulness of the friends of aboli- 
tion? It is never too late to learn—never too 
soon to mend, where we see we have missed it. 

It has been asserted by wise and discerning 
men, and with much show of reason, ‘‘ that to 
effect the entire abolition of the slave-trade, sla- 
very must be abolished.” Laws of trade having 
demonstrated the fact that supply follows de- 
mand. 

Now how does it harmonize with these truths, 
for those who are zealously denounciug the in- 
justice of slave-labor, to keep constantly a market 
open for its products? And again, upon what 


otber principle can the purchase of such products | 


be made, than that by which the slave is held in 
cruel bondage ? 

The injunction of the Prophet was, not merely 
to denounce evil, but to “cease to do evil.”— 
This important step taken, how easily we might 
“ learn to do well.” 

In ceasing from participancy in injustice,— 
the highway to the accomplishment of justice, is 
most surely entered upon. 

Duchess Co., 23d of 9th mo., 1859. 
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History of the Society of Friends by 
S. M. JAnney. 


We are informed that unusual interest has 
been manifested in the publication of this work, 
and that the subscription lists are very encour- 
aging. The first volume is now being stereo- 
typed, and will probably be ready for delivery 
next month. Persons having subscription lists 


their earliest convenience. 


As a year or two may probably elapse before 

_ the second volume will be ready, and, in the mean 

time, some of the subscription papers in the hands 

of the agents may be lost, the author requests. 

'that complete lists of the subscribers may be 

forwarded to Hays & Zell, 439 Market St., Phi- 
| ladelphia. 


A circular, acknowledging the receipt of sub- 
 eetigtien lists, will be sent this week to all the 
agents who have been heard from ; those who do 


not receive it, may conclude that their lists have 
not come to hand. 


' 


| 


| Dirp, On Third-day morning, 9th mo. 13th, at the 
' residence of his son-in-law, A. G. Wasbborn, Morris, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., Rurvs Crarkeg, late of the city of 
New York, aged 83 years and 6 months. 
| In noticing the death of this aged friend, we record 
the departure of one whose warfare was accomplished, 
| and who had long been quietly waiting to be gathered 
' to his rest. The innocence of his daily life, and the 
| unvarying sweetness of his spirit, prove him to have 
been a faithful learner in the school of Christ. He 
| was not educated in the principles of our Society, but, 
| though born in New England, and nurtured in the 
| most rigid doctrines of Calvinism, he became, in mid- 
| dle life, from sincere conviction, a convert to our pure 
| and simple faith. Though never called publicly to ad- 
vocate the cause of Truth, it may be said that, by the 
powerful language of example, he was a preacher of 
righteousness. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
love, he beheld with lively sorrow the dissensions in 
our midst ; but he took no active part in religious con- 
troversy, choosing to abide by the “still waters of 
| Shiloh” until the storm was overpast. Of a quiet, 
sensitive and thoughtful nature, he shrank from the 
confusion of opinions, and the strife of tongues, yet 
was ever ready, when called upon to “ give a reason 
for the hope that was in him with all meekness and 
fear,” occasionally taking up the pen, in answer to 
direct inquiry, yet never using it in needless and un- 
| profitable argument. Having.a retentive memory, 
(semingly unimpaired by age,) well-stored with the 
fruits of reading, observation and travel, he was a 
pleasant fireside companion, and particularly attracted 
the young by his innocent and childlike simplicity. A 
year or two before his decease, in addressing one of his 
children, he wrote thus; “Thy mother and myself 
may be compared to two aged trees; the storms of 
many winters have wrestled with their branches and 
stripped them of their foliage, but the roots are still alive, 
being watered by those “streams which make glad 
the city of God.” He had an evidence that he had 
“ passed from death unto life,” for he declared that it 
was “impossible to offend” him, as he felt “a love for 
the whole creation of God.” In this sweet and tran- 
quil frame of mind he contemplated, without dismay, 
the fins summons, which came suddenly at last. But 
we believe that he was one of those, who, having ‘¢ oil 
in their lamps,” are ready, whenever bidden, to enter 
in to the “‘ marriage supper of the Lamb.” 

——, On the 30th ult., at his late residence, Wil- 
mington, Del., Jonn Ricwarpson, in the 77th year of 
his age. 

, At Avondale, Chester Co., Penna., on the 6th 
inst., THomas Eu.icort, in the 82d year of his age. 
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Diep, At her residence, in Little Britain, Lancaster | were sheltered from the wind, but the wolves 
County, Pennsylvania on the 2d ingt., Many Letitia,’ made plenty of music, though not to prevent 


wife of James Paxson, in the 34th year of her age. ° : c 
This dear friend, a fow years since, after a time of | one from sleeping. Next morning we set for 


close trial of her religious faith, felt it her duty to at- | ward early, and got into another path, which 
wend the Meetings of the Society of Friends, and some- , was broken and much easier travelling. About 
time after was admitted a member of Eastland Partic- dark we reached Cataraugus, and having met 
lar Meeting, which she continued to attend regular- | ay Indian, some distance from the village, who 


ly, when health permitted, and was often heard to .. ‘ —_ 
> she felt a great interest and satisfaction in so do- could talk some English, he kindly invited us 


ing. She manifested a truly Christian disposition in all 0 his house, and gave us such lodging as he 
ber movements, and entire resignation to the Divine , had, which'was some rough, dirty plank ; yet the 
will, expressing to her husband but a few days be- addition of our blankets made it feel like a par- 
fore her death, that she believed her time here adige to me, as I was extremely fatigued with 


was about to close, but that she saw nothing in her : : : 
vay, and that he aus give her up. She appeared the journey. Next morning I took a walk 


much concerned for the preservation of her dear chil- through the village to procure some bread and 
dren, all too young to appreciate their loss, but may , meat, which I got at my own price. There are 
we not hope that “ He, who tempers the wind to the thirty or forty houses enclosed with a fence, in 
ey mui te rey ene ant Male prety green pasture; they have » good many 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see cattle, abundance of swine and fowls, and situ- 
God.” | ated in the most fertile country I ever saw, the 
| Woodland abounding with large sugar maples 

NOTICE. ; and black walnuts of an enormous size. I felt 
More than a month having elapsed since the time | ther weary to return homeward that day, and 
fixed for the return of my proposals for publishing concluded to go with my companion down to 
“A Retrospect of Early Quakerism, &c.,” persons who Lake Erie, about six miles frem the village, 
bold ‘subscriptions for the work will please return | where he expected to get a passage by water to 


them, as therein directed, “oe convenience. | Buffalo, about thirty-six miles from that place. 
New Garden, 4th of 10th mo. 1859. E. Micuener. When we got there the lake was dreadfully 


rough, so that no boats could go on it, and ex- 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM HALLIDAY JACK- | hibited a prospect somewhat gratifying to me, 


as I had never seen so large a sheet of ‘water 
SIDENT AMONG THE INDIANS. | ; 
ee | before. We returned to a black man’s house, 


Genesinguhta, 1st mo, 23d, 1799. | about a mile from the lake, who kept a kind of 

Dear Father, In my last letter I mentioned tavern, very injurious to the Indians in the 
that I was going on a journey to Cataraugus, an | neighboring villages. Here we consulted awhile, 
Indian village, about forty-nine miles from here, | and although I was pretty well tired already, I 
to help a young man along on horseback, who | concluded to go as far us Buffalo, as it was good 
was disabled from walking, by an accident. To | travelling along the beach of Lake Erie. Ac- 
give a particular detail of that journey would cordingly we set forward about two o’clock, and 
swell this letter too much, I shall therefore only | that night lay on the beach very comfortably, 
give thee a short sketch, as I had many diffi. | where the dashing of the mighty waves prevent- 
culties to encounter before my return, although |ed me from hearing any wolves. Next day, 
they were made more easy than [ could possibly | about noon, we reached Buffalo, where there is 
have looked for, as perhaps thee will believe. | about a dozen houses, inhabited by white people, 
As we had but one creature fit to ride, I went on | situated on high ground, commanding an exten- 
foot. We left home in the morning and went | sive prospect of the lake, and opposite Fort Erie, 
up the river about ten miles, to an Indian’s house, | on the British shore. About four miles above 
with whom I am acquainted; and it coming on | this place, on the creek, is the Indian village 
snow, we staid all night, as there was no house | where the Farmer Brothers and the main body 
between that and Cataraugus. Next morning | of the Seneca Nation live. I was now within 
we set out and traveled that day through the | about twenty miles of the great Falls of Niagara, 
snow nearly half leg deep. About four o’clock | to which place I had a strong inclination to go, 
we concluded it was time to prepare for lodg-| but having no company, and the Niagara river 
ing; as my companion was lame, it kept me | to cross, I declined the notion, and next morn- 
pretty busy to gather wood enough to do us the | ing returned homewards, having about eighty 
night-season, but, in short, about dark we had miles to go, through a lonesome wilderness. 
arousing fir2, made ourselves some chocolate, | This day as I rode along the beach of Lake Erie, 
tied our horse to a sapling and fed him with oats, | I plainly saw the mist or fog rising from the 
and having prepared our bed of hemlock boughs, } great Falls of Niagara, at a distance of thirty or 
iset up one of my blankets in the form of a tent, | forty miles. I reached Cataraugus village in 
crept under, where we rested very comfortably, | the evening, and going to the house where I 
the first night I ever lay out in my life. Being had lodged before, I found it evacuated and the 
in a great valley between two mountains we |door barricaded up with bark. I then went 
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through the town, and could find but three or|one I could find, which was elevated a little 
four houses open, in which there was nobody but| from the ground, I cut some hemlock boughs 
children, who, when they saw me approaching, | and spread under me, fixed one of my blankets 
ran in, and shut the doors, and the dogs followed | over me, tied my horse to a sapling and fed him 
me about as though I was something come to de-| with corn, eat some victuals myself, and then | 
vour them. At length I saw a squaw coming] crept into the den I had made, where [ lay till 
from the woods, with a load of wood on her back, | morning, after being saluted by the wolves and 
and after making her sensible of what I wanted, | wild beasts that set up a tremendous howling 
she ran away to a small cabin, and beckoned to| some distance from me, but yet I was preserved 
me to go there; accordingly I did, and found an | from fear in a wonderful manner, fell asleep and 
old man (who could speak English) lying sick. | dreamed I was home in New Garden. As soon 
I told him I was a Quaker, in order to succeed|as morning appeared I crept out of my den, 
the better, and wanted lodgiag in some of their | stript off my stockings and ran through the snow 
houses. He said his old woman was out, and he | to warm my feet, eat a bite of victuals, and so left 
could not tell how it might be, for he lay there, | my temporary lodging rather better than I found 
his old woman at the other side, and a little girl] it. I went on pretty well, till about nine 
at one end, and the house not above ten or] o’clock, when I got off the path, and wandered 
twelve feet in length, in which [ suppose there| through the woods, among some mountains, g 
were thirty bushels of corn, anda fire in the| considerable time, when I began to conclude | 
middle—but he said he would try to make room | should have to lie in the woods another night, 
for me. Accordingly, when the old woman came | as I supposed it would take me till near sun set 
in, they concluded to let me have her birth,}to reach home if I went on at the best rate, 
which was a warm and comfortable one. I got; However, at length, by the help of a pocket 
myself some chocolate for supper, and then ask-! compass and my judgment of the course, I was 
ing the old man if he knew his age, he said he | favored to get into the right path again, which I 
knew very well; and this very summer he was| pursued with a single eye, the most difficult road 
one hundred and twenty years old, that he had} [ ever travelled, and reached my companions a 
seen a great many days, and been in a great) little before dark, after being absent eight days 
many wars, but no bullet had ever hurt him; | and travelling one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
and had been twice in Philadelphia when it was | dred and seventy miles. 
a little town; he said his wife was above eighty,| I believe I received no injury to my health 
and she and her daughter had raised six hun-| from this journey, which I think a great favor. 
dred and ninety strings of corn thissummer, nine| [ have not much to add at present as there 
of which make a bushel. All of which, with a| is an Indian waiting for the letters, but may 
great deal more, he related with so much inno-| just say that my present source of happiness 
cence and simplicity, that I had no reason to| continues to be a conviction that I stand in my 
doubt the truth of it. I was well pleased with | proper allotment, and an evidence of the Divine 
my lodging and the old man’s company, as he presence which I am often favored to feel ina 
was with mine, and in the morning I left them as| conspicuous manner. I expect some of you will 
soon as it was light, in hopes of reaching a house | be looking for my return the ensuing summer, 
on the Alleghany river that day. but I can say nothing to that yet. Henry 
The day proved very wet, and I soon found | Simmon has written to the Committee his pros- 
I should have to lie in the woods that night. | pect of return, and if some others should come 
I travelled on till about three o’clock, when I| forward perhaps I may be released also, but be 
came to where the path forked, and the nearest | that as it may I yet feel no anziety about it, be- 
one home [ was not acquainted with, but know- | lieving it good for me to be here. 
ing the difficulty of the other [ thought I could} I hope thee will be careful to write timely in 
not get much worsted if I did get lost in coming | the spring, that letters may come forward with 
the nigh road, and so pursuing it till about an | the articles that come from the Committee. 
hour up sun, I concluded it was time to look} Please give my love to sisters and all that en- 
about for lodging ; and getting on to the side of | quire after me. So wishing all your preservation 
a hilla little sheltered from the wind, [ gathered] in the one unchangeable truth, and a close at- 
some of the dryest wood I could find, and hav- | tention to the dictates thereof, 
ing plenty of it, I thought to havea fire ina} I conclude and remain thy 
hurry, but every thing being so damp and wet, Affectionate son, 
with all my efforts | could not bring it into a HALLIDAY JacCKSON. 
blaze, although I worked faithfully for more 
than an hour. Atlength, wearied with blowing, I 





finally ‘gave it over, and resolved as the best ex-| A tree that is every year transplanted will 
pedient to seek shelter under some friendly log ;| never bear fruit ; and a mind that is always kur 
nor had I much time to make choice of one, as} ried from its proper station will scarce ever do 


dark was coming on; but having chosen the best | good in any. 
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spp Cee een einen tispaiaetmnmaniinaiiibinililth 
WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS MOST WORTH. tomy, a man set up as a surgical operator, we 
(Continued from page 474.) should wonder at his audacity and pity his pa- 
That which our school-courses leave almost ea-| tients. But that parents should begin the diffi- 
tirely out, we thus find to be that which most | cult task of rearing children without ever having 
nearly concerns the business of a life. All our given a thought to the priociple—physical, moral, 
industries would cease, were it not for that in- | or intellectual—which ought to guide them, ex- 
formation which men begin to acquire as they | cites neither surprise at the actors nor pity for 
best may after their education is said to be fin- | their victims. 
ished. And were it not for this information, that| To tens of thousands that are killed, add hun- 
has been from age to age accumulated and spread | dreds of thousands that survive with feeble con- 
byunofficial means, these industries would nev- | stitutions, and millions that grow up with con- 
ethave existed. Had there been no teaching but | stitutions not so strong as they should be; and 
such as is given in our public schools, England : you will have some idea of the curse inflicted on 
would now be what it was in feudal times. That | their offspring by parents ignorant of the laws of 
increasing acquaintance with the laws of pheno-' life. Do but consider for a moment that the re- 
mena, which has through successive ages enabled | gimen to which children are subject is hourly 
ws to subjugate Nature to our needs, and in these | telling upon them to their long-life injury or be- 
days gives the common laborer comforts which a | nefit; and that there are twenty ways of going 
fewcenturics ago kings could not purchase, is | wrong to one way of going right; and you will 
sarcely in any degree owed to the appointed | get some idea of the enormous mischief that is 
means of instructing our youth. The vital know- | almost every where inflicted by the thoughtless, 


ledge—that by which we have grown as a nation 
towhat we are, and which now underlies our 
whole existence—is a knowledge that has got it- 
self taught in nooks and corners; while the or- 
dained agencies for teaching have been mum- 
bling little else but dead formulas. 


haphazard system in common use. Is it decided 
| that a boy shall be clothed in some flimsy short 
| dress, and be allowed to go playing about with 
| limbs reddened by cold? The decision will tell 
on his whole future existence—either in illnesses, 
or in stunted growth, or in deficient energy ; or 


We now come to the third great division of | in a maturity less vigorous than it ought to have 


human activities—a division for which no pre- 
paration whatever is made. If by some strange 
chance not a vestige of us descended to the re- 
mote future, save a pile of our school-books, or 
some college examination papers, we may imagine 
how puzzled an antiquary of the period would 
beon finding in them no indication that the 
earners were ever likely to be parents. ‘This 
must have been the curriculum for their celi- 
bates,” we may fancy him concluding, “I per- 
eive here an elaborate preparation for many 
hings: especially for reading the books of ex- 
inct nations and of co-existing nations (from 
hich indeed it seems clear that these people had 
very little worth reading in their own tongue); but 
ind no reference whatever to the bringing up of 
bildren. They could not have been so absurd 
sto omit all training for this gravest of respon- 
ibilities. Evidently, then, this was the school- 
ourse ef one of their monastic orders.” 
Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that 
hough on the treatment ef offspring depend their 
ves or deaths, and their moral welfare or ruin ; 
et not one word of instruction on the treatment 
f offspring is ever given to those who will here- 
fter be parents? Is it not monstrous that the 
ite of a new generation should be left to the 
hances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy— 
bined with the suggestions of ignorant nurses 
md the prejudiced counsel of grandmothers ? 
f a merchant commenced business without any 
nowledge of arithmetic and book-keeping, we 
hould exclaim at his folly, and look for disas- 
ous consequences. Or if, before studying ana- 


{ . 
been, and consequent hindrances to success and 


happiness. Are children doomed to a monotonous 
dietary, or a dietary that is deficient in nutritive- 
ness? Their ultimate physical power, and their 
| efficiency as men and women, will inevitably be 
more or less diminished by it. Are they forbid- 
| den vociferous play, or (being too ill clothed to 
bear exposure) are they kept in-doors in cold 
weather? They are certain to fall below that 
measure of health and strength to which they 
would else have attained. Whensons and daugh- 
ters grow up sickly and feeble, parents com- 
monly regard the event as a misfortune—as a vi- 
sitation of Providence. Thinking after the pre- 
valent chaotic fashion, they assume that these 
evils come without causes; or that the causes are 
supernatural. Nothing of the kind. In some cases 
the causes are doubtless inherited: but in most 
cases, foolish regulations are the causes. Very 
generally, parents themselves are responsible for 
all this pain, this debility, this depression, this 
misery. They have undertaken to control the 
lives of their offspring from hour to hour; with 
cruel carelessness they haye neglected to learn 
anything about these vital processes which they 
are unceasingly affecting by their commands and 
prohibitions ; in utter ignorance of the simplest 
physiologic laws, they have been, year by year, 
undermining the constitutions of their children ; 
and have soinflicted disease and premature death, 
not only on them but on their descendants. 
Equally great are the ignorance and the con- 
sequent injury, when we turn from physical train- 
ing to moral training. Consider the young mo- 
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ther and her nursery legislation. But a few years 
ago she was at school, Where her memory was 
crammed with words, and names, and dates, and 
her reflective faculties scarcely in the slightest 
degree exercised—where not one idea was given 
her respecting the methods of dealing with the 
opening mind of childhood ; and where her dis- 
cipline did not in the least fit her for thinking 
out methods of her own. The intervening years 
have been passed in practising music, in fancy- 
work, in novel reading, and in party going: no 
thought having yet been given to the grave re- 
sponsibilities of maternity; and scarcely any of 
that solid intellectual culture obtained, which 
would be some preparation for such responsibili- 
ties. And now see her with an unfolding human 
character committed to her charge—see her pro- 
foundly ignorant of the phenomena with which 
she has to deal, undertaking to do that which can 
be done but imperfectly, even with the aid of the 
profoundest knowledge. She knows nothing about 
the nature of the emotions, their order of evolu- 
tion, their functions, or where use ends and abuse 
begins. She is under the impression that some 
of the feelings are wholly bad, which is not true 
of any one of them, and others are good, how- 
ever far they may be carried, which is also not 
true of any one of them. And then, ignorant as 
she is of that with which she has to deal, she is 
equally ignorant of the effects that will be pro- 
duced on it by this or that treatment. What can 
be more inevitable than the disastrous results we 
see hourly arising? Lacking knowledge of men- 
tal phertomena, with their causes and conse- 
quences, her interference is frequently more mis- 
chievous than absolute passivity would have been 

This and that kind of action, which are quite 
normal and beneficial, she perpetually thwarts ; 
and so diminishes the child’s happiness and pro- 
fit, injures its temper and her own, and produces 
estrangement. Deeds which she thinks it desir- 
able to encourage, she gets performed by threats 
and bribes, or by exciting a desire for applause : 
considering little what the inward motive may be, 
so long as the outward conduct conforms; and 
thus cultivating hypocrisy, and fear, and selfish- 
ness, in place of good feeling. While insisting 
on truthfulness, she constantly sets dn example 
of untruth, by threatening penalties which she 
does not inflict. While inculcating self-control, 
she hourly visits on her little ones angry scold- 
ings for acts that do not call for them. She has 
not the remotest idea that in the nursery, as in 
the world, that alone is the truly salutary disci- 
pline which visits on all conduct, good and bad, 
the natural consequences—the consequences, 
pleasurable or painful, which, in the nature of 
things, such condnet tends to bring. Being thus 
without theoretic guidance, and quite incapable 
of guiding herself, by tracing the mental pro- 
cesses going on in her children, her rule is im- 
pulsive, inconsistent, mischievous, often in the 
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highest degree ; and would, indeed, be generally 
ruinous, where it not that the overwhelming ten. 
dency of the growing mind to assume the mom] 
type of the race, usually subordinates all minor 
influences. 

And then the culture of the intellect—is not 
this, too, mismanaged in a similar manner ?— 
Grant that the phenomena of intelligence cop. 
form to laws ; grant that the evolution of intelli. 
gence in a child also conforms to laws; and it 
follows, inevitably, that education can be rightly 
guided only by a knowledge of these laws. Ty 
suppose that you can properly regulate this pro. 
cess of forming and accumulating ideas, without 
understanding the nature of the process, is ab- 
surd. How widely, then, must teaching as it is, 
differ from teaching as it should be ; when hard. 
ly any parents, and but few teachers, know any. 
thing about psychology. As might be expected, 
the system is grievously at fault, alike in matter 
and in manner. While the right class of facts 
is withheld, the wrong class is forcibly ad. 
ministered in the wrong way, and in their 
wrong order. With that common limited 
idea of education which confines it to knoy- 
ledge gained from books, parents thrust primers 
into the hands of their little ones years too soon, 
to their great injury. Not recognizing the truth 
that the function of books is supplementary— 
that they form an indirect means to knowledge, 
when direct means fail—a means of seeing through 
other men what you cannot see for yourself ; they 
are eager to give second-hand facts in place of 
first hand facts. Not perceiving the enormous 
value of that spontaneous education which goes 
on in early years—not perceiving that a childs 
restless observation, instead of being ignored a 
checked, should be diligently administered to, 
and made as accurate and complete as possible; 
they insist on occupying its eyes and thoughts 
with things that are, for the time being, incom 
prehensible and repugnant. Possessed by a sv- 
perstition which worships the symbols of know 
ledgeinstead of the knowledge itself, they do na 
see that only when his acquaintance with the ob 
jects and processes of the household, the street, 
and the fields, is becoming tolerably exhaustive 
only then should a child be introduced to the 
new sources of information which books supply 
and this, not only because immediate cognitions 
of far greater value than mediate cognition, bu 
also because the words contained in books can ¥ 
rightly interpreted into ideas, only in proportia 
to the antecedent experience of things. Obsern 
next, that this formal instruction, far too 80 
oommenced, is carried on with but little referent 
to the laws of mental development. Intellect 
progress is of necessity from the concrete to t) 
abstract. But regardless of this, highly abstrat 
subjects, such as grammar, which should com 
quite late, are begun quite early. Political ge 
graphy, dead and uninteresting to a child, am 
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which should be an appendage of sociological stu- 
dies, is commenced betimes; while physical geo- 

phy, comprehensible and comparatively at- 
tractive to a child, is in a great part passed over. 
Nearly every subject dealt with is arranged in 
sbnormal order: definitions and rules, and prin- 
ciples being put first, instead of being disclosed, 
ss they are in the order of nature, through the 
study of cases. And then, pervading the whole, 
js the vicious system of rote learning—a system 
of sacrificing the spirit to the letter. See the re- 
sults. What with perceptions unnaturally dulled 
by early thwarting, and a coerced attention to 
books—what with the mental confusion produced 
by teaching subjects before they can be under- 
stood, and in each of them giving generalizations 
before the facts of which these are generaliza- 
tions—what with making the pupil the mere pas- 
sive recipient of others’ ideas, and not in the 
least leading him to be an active inquirer or self- 
instructor—and what with taxing the faculties to 
excess ; there are very few minds that become as 
eficient as they might be. Examinations being 
once passed, books are laid aside; the greater 
part of what has been acquired, being unorgan- 
ied, soon drops out of recollection; what re- 
mains is mostly inert—the art of applyiug know- 
ledge not having been cultivated ; and there is 
but little power either of accurate observation or 
independent thinking. To all which add, that 
while much of the information gained is of rela- 
tively small value, an immense mass of informa- 
tion of transcendant value is entirely passed 


over. 
(To be continued.) 


From the National Era. é 
THE GLACIERS OF GRINDENWALD. 


“These glaciers, or rather ice-waves, extend over 
more than a hundred square miles, and in places rise 
in architecture of the greatest natural beauty,”— 
Recollections of the land of Tell. 


Waves, Waves, without motion! no rushing, no roar, 
As this storm-lifted sea heaves its breakers ashore ; 
No anthem of ocean, far-sounding and deep, 

Comes solemn and slow from this billow asleep. 


No calming is here when the north wind hath died, 
No ebbing or flow of this adamant tide ; 

But grandly and high stands the ice sculptured flood ; 
Like the white gleaming walls round the city of God. 


As ifthe Almighty, whose pillarless throne 

The wing of infinity spanneth alone, 

Had poured from his hand, which no fountain can fill, 
The cloud stores of heaven—then spoken, “ Be still.” 


As if the “ pale horse” with his rider had stood, 

From the circuit of earth by the brink of the flood, 

To quench his‘fierce thirst, and the waves neath his 
breath, 

Affrighted had shrunk to this ’semblance of death. 


Atomb of the waters, where sepulchred rest 
The stream of the gorge and the show of the crest, 
Where locked they may lie in the mountain-scooped 


urn 
Till the voice of the Lord its foundations o’erturn. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1853. Sre.ua. 


A BLIND MAN’S THOUGHTS. 


I little knew the worth of sight 
Before my lamp was snatched away ; 
Ah, had I garnered up the light, 
My mind had not been dark to-day! 
Had coming eve foreshadowed thought, 
How precious, then would morn have been ; 
Alas, I saw not what I ought, 
And saw what I should not have seen ! 


The blow descended as I slept, 

I woke unconscious of my doom, 
While morning unsuspected crept 

With stealthy footsteps round my room ; 
But when the dawn bad passed away, 

Th’ unwonted merry call of some 

bo came to tell me it was day 

Told me—my polar night was come. 


It died—that first bewild’ring pain ; 

But rapid mem’ry, ne’er at rest, 
Marshals a long and mournful train 

Of dead enjoyments once possessed ; 
So to the minds of drowning men, 

When past the anguish and the strife, 
One flashing moment shows again 

Each letter of the page of life. 


Yet would I not complain ; I feel 
Some pleasures are obscured by light. 
As darkness can alone reveal 
The solitary orbs of night : 
The flowers unseen yield sweeter scent ; 
The touch of love is prized the more ; 
And woman’s silvery voice is blent 
With music never heard before. 


Yea, though I tread the vale of night, 
I fear no ill, for He is there 
Who with the rod of pain to smite 
Has given the staff of strength to bear. 
And thus with darkened steps and slow, 
Yet led by faith, I venture on, 
So close to Him who deals the blow 
That half its heavy weight is gone. 


SAMUEL J. MAY’S LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


Cuamount, June 28th. 

In December, 1820, I went to Springfield, 
Mass., to visit my friend W. B. O. Peabody. 
He was a true poet himself, and an ardent lover 
of the good poetry of others. During my stay 
with him, he repeated to me many choice pieces. 
One in particular is now brought most affectingly 
to my remembrance. It was Coleridge’s “ Hymn 
to Mont Blanc, written at Chamouni, an hour 
before sunrise.” I was so much delighted with 
it that I copied it, and committed it to memory. 
It had not then been published in our country. 
Mr. Peabody had recently received it, in manu- 
script, from a friend in England. It was too 
good to be kept for the gratification of the few. 
So I sent acopy of it to the H. Ware, Jr., 
then editor of the Christian Disciple, Boston ; 
and it was published, in that excellent periodical, 
in the course of the year 1821. 

If you were now within the reach of my voice, 
I should love to repeat or read it to you in the 
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canoes Stihl elses sennnaehsiieeadataie 
imposing presence of the mountain that inspired our mules, and commenced our return to the yal. 
it. \ley. ‘Fhe descent was more rapid but less plea. 

I confess that, when we reached this valley sant, and often dangerous. At one place | 
last evening, I was at first disappointed. The alighted from my beast, preferring to get down 
mountain did not seem so elevated as I expected. as best I could, on my feet, than trust myself oq 
Mont Blanc did not present the appearance which the back of the most sure-footed of animals. But 
Mr. Coleridge described. I went to bed with'soon my admiration of the caution and singular 
the feeling that poets take greater liberties inthe discretion of the mules in selecting the best 
pictures they give us than painters. stepping places inspired me with confidence, § 

But I arose about 1 o’clock this morning—/|I remounted and have reached the valley and 
looked out of my window, which commanded a) our hotel without any mishap, grateful to’ m 
fine view of the lofty pile, and then I saw the| careful mule, my devoted guide, and to that 
vision that presented itself to the adoring eyes of, good Providence which has bestowed such gifts 











the author of the Hymn. and graces upon these Alpine men and beasts, 
To-day I have clambered up and down one of 8. J. M. 

the mountains that belong to this mighty group. 

I have been to the Mer de Glace, i. e., the Sea SLEEPING ROOMS. 


of Ice—the largest of all the glaciers. It is 6,300 
feet above the level of the sea, and nearly 3,000 
above the valley of Chamouni. Still it is far 
below the monarch of the Alps—Mont Blanc— 
whose summit is said to be 15,760 feet above 
the sea. 

It took us three hours and a half, on a mule’s 
back, to reach the small inn, that overlooks the 
Sea of Ice, or rather the lower portion of it, which 
alone is visited by ordinary travellers. 

After taking rest and refreshment, we ventured 
forth upon the “‘ motionless torrent,” the “ silent 
cataract.” Hach of us was furnished with an al- 
pine staff, which terminates in an iron point; 
and those who wished were aided also by the 
strong arm of the practised guide. Walking 
upon that sea was less difficult than I expected. 
The ice was not very slippery. The surface 
was quite uneven, the guides kaew how to lead 
us over the frozen billows; and one went before 
with an axe to cut steps in the ice, wherever it 
seemed necessary. 

Three of our party went only half across the 
sea; the younger and stronger ones went entirely 
over, and returned tothe valley by another path. 
We were told by our guides that we had seen, 
when half across, all the wonders of that frozen 
deep that could be seen without going to the 
other side, which we had determined (I now 
think uowisely) not to do. After spending about 
an hour upon the glacier, we returned to the inn. ITEMS OF NEWS. 
We had walked over many acres of ice under a 
hot — We had looked into ee fis- tain McClintock, sent by Lady Franklin to the Aretit 
sures in that frozen sea, down which streams of| regions in search of the traces of Sir John Franklia 
water were falling, three, five, seven hundred| expedition, had returned to England, having bee 
feet. We had seen the sources of the Arve and| completely successful. : 
Arveiron, those mountain rivers that rave cease- a Point William, on the northwest coast of a7 
lessly at thy base,” O! Blanc! And we thought illiam’s Island, a record was found, dated April %, 


oe : 1848, signed by Captains Crozier and Fitzjames. The 
we ought to be satisfied. But we have since! record says the Erebus and Terror were aband 


learned that, on the other side, we should have! three days previously, in the ice, five leagues to 
seen new wonders, the sight of which would have} N. N. W., and that the survivors, in all amounting 


The largest part of our rest is taken in sleep. 
Of course, the kind of room in which we sleep 
is worthy of consideration. Hufeland says : “I 
must. not be forgotten that we spend a consider. 
able portion of our lives in the bed-chamber, and 
consequently that its healthiness or unhealth. 
iness cannot fail to have a very important influ. 
ence upon our well-being.” It should at least 
be large. That is of prime importance, because, 
during the several hours that we are in bed, we 
need to breathe a great deal of air, and ow 
health is injured when we are obliged to breathe 
it several times over. We should at least pay 
as much attention to the size, situation, tem 
perature and cleanliness of the room we occupy 
during the hours of repose, as to the parlors o 
drawing-room, or any other apartment. And 
yet how'different from this is the general practice 
of families. The smallest room in the house is 
commonly set apart for the bed and its nightly 
occupants. The sleeping-room should have s 
good location, so as to be dry. It should k 
kept clean, and neither too hot nor too cold— 
And more important still, it should be well ven- 
tilated. One bed occupied by two persons iss 
much as should ever be allowed in a single room; 
though two beds in a large room are of cours 
no worse than onein a small one. Both objee- 
tionable.—Dr. Warren. 





Evropgan News.—The screw steamship Fox, Cap 


amply repaid us for the additional fatigue we | one hundred and five, were proceeding to the Greti 


: Fish river. 
should have endured and danger we might have] g;. sohn Franklin had died on June 11, 1847, a 


incurred. . the total deaths to date had been nine cfficers al 
After an hour’s rest at the inn we remounted | fifteen men. 
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eee 
Many deeply interesting relics of the expedition 
were found on the western shore of King William’s 
{sland, and others were obtained from the Esquimaux, 
who stated that after their abandonment, one of: the 
ships was crushed in the ice, and the other forced 
bore. 
the Fox was unable to penetrate beyond Bellot’s 
straits, and wintered in Brentford bay. 
Minute and interesting details of the expedition are 
published. - 
Several skeleton’s of Franklin’s men, large quantities 
of clothing, &c., and a duplicate record up to the aban- 
donment of the ship, were discovered. 


Tae Financrat Rerorm Acitation.—The Liverpool 
Financial Reformers intend opening their campaign 
against the Customs duties by a grand demonstration 
tocome off early in November, at Liverpool, Richard 
Cobden and John Bright have promised to attend and 
take part in the proceedings. The crusade when 
thus inaugurated, is to be carried on vigorously during 
the winter months by public meetings being held 
throughout the country, the members of the Council 
bave promised to lend active assistance in prosecuting 
the objects of the association. The warcry of the cam- 
paign, we understand, is to be “ An untaxed break- 
fast and tea table for the working classes ;” the argu- 
ment being that the time is come when there should 
be untaxed tea and coffee as well as untaxed bread. 







































The British Government is said to have made a con- 
tract for a cable 1,200 miles long, to be laid from Fal- 
mouth to Gibraltar, in June next; this to be succeed- 
ed by a cable to Malta and Alexandria, thus giving 
England an independent line, free from continental 
difficulties. 


Cooties.—The total arrivals of vessels with coolies 
since the commencement of the traffic in 1857, at Ha- 
vana, sum up 116; tonnage, 90,216 ; Chinese shipped, 
50,123; landed, 42,500; loss, 7,622; total average 
loss, 15.20 per 100. 

At a meeting of the New York Board of Education, 
on the 5th inst., the following resolution was offered 
by a Mr, McQueen. 

Resolved, That in order to obviate the injurious re- 
sults of prolonged confinement in the schools upon 
children of tender years, it be recommended to the 
trustees of schools to diminish the time occupied in 
actual instruction, in the primary schools and depart- 
ments in their several wards, by devoting more of the 
time of school sessions to intermisions for safe and in- 
nocent recreation in the play grounds of tke schools. 


Tae Great Battoon- Voyace.—The Watertown 
(N. Y.) Reformer of the 5th instant, contains an ac- 
count of the balloon ascension of Mr. La Mountain and 
Mr. Happock. from Watertown on Thursay, the 22d 
ult., written by the latter. They ascended at 5.33 
P.M. and in six minutes were far above the clouds. 
At 5.50 they were at least two miles high—thermome- 
ter34 degrees. They continued to ascend very ravidly, 
and at 6.10 the thermometer indicated a temperature 
of 18 degrees. The balloon then began to descend, 
and a quantity of ballast was thrownover. At about 
half past seven they descended into a valley near a 
high mountain, but as the place looked forbidding 
they threw over 30 pounds of ballast and rose again. 
In about twenty minutes they made another effort to 
descend, but found themselves surrounded by a dense 
wilderness and over a small lake. They then threw 
over all their ballast but 18 pounds, and, after getting 
over the wilderness, settled down by the side of a tree 
to wait till morning. Much rain fell through the 
night, and they became thoroughly drenched with it. 


At about six o’clock next morning they threw over- 
board all their remaining}ballast, blankets, shawls, &c., 
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and rose again. They were rapidly driven northward 
over an unbroken wilderness, and concluded that they 
had gone too far.— The Press.—Mr. Happock says : 

‘“‘ As the current was driving us still to the north, 
we dare not stay up, as we were drifting further and 
still further to that ‘ frozen tide’ from which we knew 
there was no escape. Mr. La M. seized the valve cord 
and discharged gas, and we descended in safety by the 
side of a tall spruce. We made the Atlantic fast by 
her anchor, and fora moment talked over what we 
should do. We had not a mouthful to eat; ne pro- 
tection at night from the damp ground ; were distant 
we know not how fartrom habitatiou ; were hungry to 
start with ; no earthly hope of raising a fire, and no 
distinct idea as to where we were. We settled in our 
own minds that we were either in John Brown's tract 
or in the great Canada wilderness—to the south, we 
thought, of the Ottawa—and knew that a course south 
by east would take us out, if we had strength enough 
to travel the distance. 

To the southeast, then, we started. After travelling 
about a mile and a half we came to the bank of a 
small creek, flowing down from the westward. At 
this point we were agreeably surprised to find that 
some human being had been there before us; for we 
found several small trees cut down, the coals from an 
eld fire, and a half barrel:which had contained pork.” 

After a perilous adventure of several days, they 
arrived at Bytrun, Canada, in charge of Indian guides, 
having landed three hundred miles north of their start- 
ing place in the midst of a dense wilderness. They 
lost everything, and were without food four days. 


Tue New Agriat Suip.—Mr. Lowe’s Aerial Ship, 
City of New York, rivals the Great Eastern in magni- 
tude. With it be confidently expects to make the 
trip from New York to Europe in 48 hours. It is 
nearly five times larger than the largest balloon ever 
before built, its dimensions being as follows: Greatest 
diameter, 130 feet; transverse diameter, 104 feet; 
height, trom valve to boat, 350 feet; weight, with 
outfit, 34 tons; lifting power (aggregate), 224 tons; 
capacity of gas envelope, 725,000 cubic feet. Six 
thousand yards of twilled cloth have been used in the 
coustruction of the envelope. Reduced to feet, the 
actual measurement of this material is 54,000 feet, or 
nearly 11 miles. Six of Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing- 
machines were employed twelve days to connect the 
pieces. The upper extremity of the envelope, intended 
to receive the gas valve, is of triple thickness, strength- 
ened with heavy brown linen, and sewed with triple 
seams. The pressure being greatest at this point, ex- 
traordinary power of resistance is requisite. It is as- 
serted that 100 women, sewing constantly for two 
years, could not have accomplished this work, which 
measures by miles. The material is stout, and the 
stitching is stouter. 

Letters from Fivrence, says the Boston Transcript, 
state that Elizabeth Barrett: Browning bas passed 
most of the summer at Siena, in Tuscany—seeing no 
visitors, and most of the time unable to walk, except 
across the room; the change of air and entire rest 
have begun to yield good fruit; she has gained 
strength, and her worst symptoms have abated. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ano Mzat.— Superfine is held firmly at $5 a 
5 124 per barrel ; extra at 5 2545 37}; extra iamily at 
5 624 a 650; and scraped at 400. There isa steady 
inquiry for the supply of the home trade, within the 
range of the above quotations. The market is bare of 
both Rye Flour and Corn Meal, and there is little or 
none coming forward. 

Grain,—There is little Wheat offering, and prices 
remain without change! small sales of prime red at 
$1 23a 1 25, and white at 1 30 a1 38. Ryeis scarce 
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and wanted, at 90c. Corn is in good request ; sales of 
5000 bushels yellow at 94.95. in store and 95c. 
afloat. (ats command 41a42c. per bushel. 

CLoverseED.—Prime seed is selling at $5 50 per 
64 lbs.; Pennsylvania at 5 70: old crop at 5 00a5 
70. A small lot of prime Timothy sold at 2 37 a 262. | 
Flaxseed is worth 1 55 a 1 60. 

ANTED, a situation to teach in a family, or small | 

\ school. Instruction can be given in French if 
desired. Address Rebecca I. Magill, New Hope 
Bucks Co., Pa. 

10:h mo. 8—2t. 


NENESEE VALLEY SEMINARY will be re-opened 

for the reception of pupils of both sexes, on the 

lst of 11th month next, and continue five months. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the branches 
of a liberal English education. 

This school is situated at Scottsville station, on the 
Genesee Valley Railroad, ten miles suuth of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Terms $50 per term of five months, one half paya- 
ble in advance. For a circular containing further 
particulars address 
STEPHEN COX, Proprietor, 

North Rush, Monroe co., N.Y. 





10 mo. 1—4 t. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
[; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

9th mo. 24—3 m. 

E ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 

‘4 Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils cf both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks, 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 


RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
Assistants, 





or to Magar B. Jacsson, 
Cartes B. Lamborn, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It isintended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the Ist of 
11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks; no ex- 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 





\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 
no extras. For further information application cap 
be made to DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. 0., 
8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 
et craic lel 
;LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 27 3 m. 


For particu. 


Ten BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Dray. 
ing. Terms $60. : 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 

8mo. 27 3m. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad. 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selyes of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap. 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 

The niuth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859; and continue forty weeks without intermissiou, 
(including two terars of 20 weeks each.) The courte 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particw 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 

UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Antumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences @ 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $6. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bill 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction fer 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol 
ars, English branches, from 5C cents to 70 cents pe 

week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Or: 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other bool 
farnished if desired, and charged for, according to th 
care taken of them. SAMU LL BATCHELDER, A. &. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bash 
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